THE  ORIGIN  OE  CATTLE' 

Cattle  have  "been  identified  with  man  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
in  histories  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  where  the  oldest  civilizations 
are  supposed  to  have  "been,  cattle  have  had  an  important  part. 

The  prehistoric  ox  varied  in  size  hut  commonly  was  much  larger  than 
the  cow  of  the  modern  day.  Sculls  and  limb  hones  of  specimens  standing 
six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder  have  been  found  in  the  Pleistocene  gravels 
of  the  Thames  Valley. 

There  are  today  in  England  and  Scotland  a  few  scattered  herds  of 
what  are  known  as  wild  cattle.  These  are  on  large  estates,  where  they 
are  preserved  and  allowed  to  reproduce  in  a  state  of  nature.  These  wild 
cattle  are  assumed  to  he  lineal  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  ox.  They 
are  white  in  color  with  dark  red  or  black  hair  upon  the  ears  and  about 
the  muzzles,  have  long  shaggy  hair  and  heavy  upstanding  horns,  and  arc 
comparable  in  size  with  many  of  our  domestic  cattle. 

Cattle  were  first  used  as  food  some  100,000  years  ago.  Cattle  oones 
have  been  found  with  human  bones  in  the  caves  of  early  man.  It  is  known 
that  cattle  were  domesticated  in  Spain  during  early  neolithic  times, 
about  10,000  years  ago.  It  was  not  until  about  5500  E.C.  that  cattle 
were  domesticated  in  northern.  Europe.  The  earliest  domestic  cattle  were 
probably  kept  for  their  flesh  and  hides. 

There  were  ho  cattle  in  either  North  or  South  America  until  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  people  from  Europe.  On  his  second  voyage,  Columbus  brought 
cattle  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1521  they  were  carried  into  Mexico  from 
Santo  Domingo.  Portuguese  fishermen  landed  some  cattle  on  Cape  Breton 
Island,  and  they  wero  later  carried  into  Newfoundland  and  tho  adjacent 
mainland. 

In  Mexico,  with  an  abundance  of  natural  grass  and  ideal  climate,  tho 
cattle  multiplied  enormously  and,  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  wero  thousands  of  cattle  grazing  over  the  Mexican  ranges.  About 
1690  some  of  these  cattle  were  brought  into  Texas  to  the  Spanish  missions. 
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Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  introduced  the  Hcrefords  into  America  in 
1817  hut  they  did  not  make  much  progress  until  1870  when  T.  S.  Miller,  * 
of  Illinois,  pushed  them  vigorously  and  successfully. 

(Excerpt  from  an  article  hy  M.  T.  Johnson  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Cattle  Producer.) 

M  E  S  *  * 


WHAT*S  IN  A  NAME? 

Ouray  Grazing  District,  Colorado  (No.  3) 

The  Ute  Indians  at  one  time  controlled  practically  all  of  the 
mountainous  sections  of  Colorado  as  well  as  small  portions  of  the  plains 
east  of  the  mountains.  As  the  white  man  pushed  farther  west  in  his 
quest  for  gold  and  silver  and  grazing  lands,  the  Utes  were  crowded  hack 
until  the  Western  Slope  became  their  domain.  At  that  time  the  trihe 
consisted  of  five  factions,  each  controlled  hy  a  chieftain.  Chief  Ouray, 
the  leader  of  the  trihe  dominating  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  was  the  Chief 
of  the  Allied  Utes. 

Chief  Ouray  was  horn  a  Navajo,  and  was  taken  captive  during  a  battle 
between  his  trihe  and  the  Spaniards.  He  was  raised  at  the  Indian  Pueblo 
of  Taos,  New  Mexico.  There  he  learned  to  speak  both. the  Spanish  and  Ute 
languages,  and  became  an  interpreter.  After  this  he  joined  the  Ute  tribe' 
and  became  the  greatest  chieftain  of  the  Allied  Utds.  He  married  Chipeta, 
the  daughter  of  the  Chief  who  had  preceded  him.  She  was  born  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley.  Ouray  and  Chipeta  were  always  great  friends  of  the  white 
people.  It  is  said  that  Ouray  died  of  a  broken  heart  after  the  Meeker 
Massacre.  Where  he  is  buried  remains  a  nystory,  but  beside  Chipeta*  s 
grave,  just  outside  the  city  of  Montrose,  Colorado,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Valley,  rises  a  shaft  to  his  memory. 

And  so,  all  over  Western  Colorado  we  find  streets,  towns,  springs, 
hotels  —  and  now  a  Federal  grazing  district  —  bearing  the  name'of 
Chief  Ouray,  or  Chipeta,  for  time  has  given  us  the  perspective  to  measure 
Ouray* s  worth  as  a  man  and- a  friend  of  the  white  man.  He  was  the  ablest 
Ute  chief  known  to  histoiy  and  became  the  representative  of  all  the  Utes 
in.  their  transactions  with  the  Government  of  the.  United  States. 


(Note:  Our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hussell  B.  Hose,  wife  of  District  Grazier 
Hose,  Colorado,  for  the  above  interesting  account  of  the  stoiy-behind-the- 
name  of  Colorado's  Ouray  Grazing  District.) 

*  *  EE  *  * 

George  Woodhall  of  the  Idaho  region  has  been  detailed  to  the  account¬ 
ing  division  of  the  Washington  office  for  a  period  of  90  days.  Arriving 
as  he  did  in  the  middle  of  a  Washington  "heat  wave",  we  hato  to  ask 
Georgo  how  he  likes  it  here. 

*  *  E  E  *  * 
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JUS*  thinkin* 

In  a  little  "booklet  which  found  its  way  into  the  PR  office  last  week 
there  was  a  story  about  a  dairy  company  which  delivered  "special"  slips 
with  the  usual  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  each  week.  One  week  because  of  an 
error  in  the  printed  slip  the  drivers  were  told  to  explain  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  that  an  error  had  been  made  but  that  the  weekly  "special"  could 
still  be  obtained. 

Everyone  was  upset  by  the  mistake  and  it  was  ejected  that  the  week' s 
special  would  be  a  flop,  but  lo,  orders  increased  300  percent!  The  error 
had  given  the  drivers  an  excuse  to  ring  the  housewife's  door  bell  and  make 
a  brief,  friendly  "sales  talk"  while  pointing  out  the  error. 

There's  a  littlo  homely  philosophy  hero  that  might  well  apply  to  us 
in  our  public  relations  work.  Many  of  us  think  we  would  be  better  off  if 
we  could  talk  fluently  and  forcefully.  Actually  we  might  be  worse  off, 
since  the  average  person  likes  to  be  able  to  keep  step  mentally  with  the 
story  that's  being  told,  and  he  is  likely  to  resent  "high-pros sure" 
speeches  and  flowery  words. 

The  opportunities  to  explain  our  program  and  our  objectives  that  often 
come  our  way  will  pay  big  dividends  in  support  of  our  conservation  efforts 
and  in  cooperation  to  carry  them  to  conclusion. 

*  *  s  a  *  * 


"AN  AMERICAN  CRAZIER  GOES  ABROAD" . 

is  the  title  Marvin  Klemme  has  selected  for  the  book  he  has  written 
about  the  observations  he  made  in  the  many  foreign  countries  he  visited 
last  year.  Ue  note  in  the  Burns  Time s-He raid  that  the  book  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Deseret  Nows  Publishing  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  sells  for  $2.50  per  copy.  Mr.  Klemme,  formerly  regional  grazier  in 
Oregon,  has  many  friends  in  the  Grazing  Service  who  will  be  interested  in 
this  publication. 


*  *  R  R  *  * 

The  New  Mexico  State  Game  and  Pish  Commission  recently  issued  new 
rulings  relating  to  the  rights  of  livestock  growers  to  kill  stock-killing 
bears.  The  owners  of  livestock  or  their  employees  may  and  should  kill 
bears  caught  in  the  act  of  killing  or  injuring  their  animals  or  bears 
that  are  likely  to  kill  or  injure  livestock.  The  State  and  deputy  game 
wardens  arc  cooperating  in  investigations  relating  to  loss  of  livestock 
from  this  cause  and  will  take  stops  to  prevent  loss  or  injury  to  livestock 
whonover  practicable. 


M  EE  *  * 
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HELP  TOR  SPEECH-MAKERS 


Tiold  offices  have  beer,  furnished  material  for  short  talks  "before 
lay  audiences  or  radio  addresses  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  Grazing  Service,  Its  Problem  and  Its  Method 

Grazing  District  Lands  and  Associated  Properties 

U.  S.  Land  Policy,  Past  and  Present 

Range  Examinations  Ly  the  Grazing  Service. 

Our  Range  Livestock 

Pioneer  Live  stockmen  and  Their  Ijnprint  on  the 
West  of  Today 


This  material  was  prepared  by  the  Range  Surveys  office  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  is  designed  to  present  the  stoiy  of  Grazing  Service  activities 
in  a  manner  easily  understood  by  the  person  only  indirectly  concerned 
with  the  work  of  this  Service.  The  material  may  be  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  and  may  bo  amplified  by  a  discussion  of  the  local  grazing  situation. 

*  *  R  R  *  * 


It  has  boon  suggested  by  an  Idaho  stockman  that  the  shell  holes 

U*  S*  bonMn6  PlanG*  in  target  practice 

££*  P£°Tide  f  tfr  holes  for  and  sheep  in  arid  regions  of  the 

West.  This  ardent  conservationist  has  visualized  the  utilization  of 
t5LPUtiiC  dociain  as  Ar^r  Lombing  fields  and  receiving  a 
b®neflt*  He  suggests  that  the  places  where  water  holes  are 
^eded  be  flagged  so  that  the  planes  might  drop  the  bombs  in  selected 
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